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democratic socialism is a revitalized Christian cap 
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A REPORT on inner trends and forecasts of significant developments, dedicated to the preservation of the American way and a free democratic economy by the revival and extension of Christian 
sharing and the prevention of war by the revelation and correction of the causes of war. WE BELIEVE that if our society moves vigorously forward under the impulses of its Judaic-Christian 
traditions and concepts of truth, we will avoid the curse of violent change as represented by the evils of communism. WE ARE CONVINCED that the American answer for both 


communism and 


; 1 closer management-worker cooperation, greater worker participation in ownership, profit-sharing, systems of pensions or 
security out of production and other forms of applied Christian sharing. WE STAND for our country, right or wrong, rejoicing when it is right, but when authoritative evidence Indicates our 
country is being influenced into the wrong, we would seek through democratic means to set our country right. WE HOLD this to be the highest service to patriotism and to God. 





Progress in Mexico 

Aconstructive result of the hiring 
of Mexican farm workers for U.S. 
farms is the trend for the braceros 
to save enough to settle on Mexican 
farms of their own. They are using 
methods learned from U. S. farm- 
ers, often with surprisingly good 
equipment. The Mexican Govern- 
ment is helping with land, better ir- 
rigation, drinking water and new 
roads. In the furor over the wet- 
backs (illegal entrants into the 





U.S.), it is often forgotten that last 
year 197,000 braceros worked le- 
gally in the U. S. 





Health & Hucksters 


Deaths from lung cancer among 
men have increased 500 per cent 
in the last 20 years, with lung can- 
cer having shown the most rapid 
growth of any of the six leading 
types of cancer. This increase 
parallels so alarmingly the in- 
crease in cigarette consumption that 
much medical research indicates a 
very possible connection. The un- 
scrupulous tactics of the tobacco 
| industry and the advertising pro- 
fession in attempting to distort the 
medical research and imply approv- 
al of certain brands has even 


¢— brought strong condemnation from 


the American Medical Association. 
In a recent issue of the Journal of 
the AMA, cigarette advertisers 
were challenged to present the com- 
| plete true status of health in rela- 
| tion to the smoking problem. 
“The unauthorized and medically 
| unethical use of the prestige and 
reputation of the American Medical 
Association in Kent Cigarette ad- 
vertisements . . . constitutes an out- 
rageous example of commercial ex- 
ploitation of the American medical 
profession. The implication § in 
these advertisements that the Amer- 
ican Medical Association author- 
izes, supports Or approves any par- 
ticular brand of cigarettes or com- 
bination of claims made in their 
behalf . . . provides a most repre- 
hensible instance of hucksterism.” 


X-Ray and Forecast 


NDERSTANDING GENEVA: The most significant issues at the 
Geneva Conference — issues that extend far beyond Geneva — 
have been: (1) the white-Western domination of Asia which the Commu- 
nists play upon skilfully as we try to by-pass and ignore it; (2) the inner 
split within American policy; (3) the failure of our alliance and the Hy- 
drogen bomb; (4) the U. S. concept that the contest with communism is 
almost entirely military, versus the Communist concept that it is first 
ideological and only secondarily military. 


While we consider all charges of white domination of Asia as out- 
of-date nonsense, the Communists are still able to make much of it. The 
British control of Malaya, the French in Indochina, the continued Dutch 
commercial grip in many areas of Southeast Asia, the British and Ameri- 
can oil domination of the Near East and the seething racial stress in 
Africa — such matters of record keep the issue very much alive in the 
minds of over a billion people of color. The Communists used these fac- 
tors effectively at Geneva, as they did all through the Korean war. 


THE EFFORTS OF OUR DIPLOMATS in Geneva have been 
greatly weakened by the split in our Asia policy, resulting from the pres- 
sures of the war party in Washington. This war party consists of a pow- 
erful bloc in Congress and several important figures in our military ranks 
who believe that the security of the U. S. can only be accomplished by 
destroying Red China in the immediate future, even though that means 
full-scale war (as we outlined in our last release). This war party demands 
that we make no agreement of any kind with Red China, except that Red 
China get out of North Korea entirely and pledge to stay out of Indo- 
china completely. This of course would be an impossible position for the 
Chinese Red chiefs to accept since their political strength in Asia depends 
on their success as champions of Asia’s new independence of the West. 
Actually, our delegates never got to make our proposals, for Russia, fully 
aware of our approach, was able to grab the whip hand in making the 
U. S.—rather than Moscow — appear to be the menace to peace or a 
compromise peace in Asia; while Russia, along with Red China, made 
adamant proposals of their own. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles do not subscribe to the 
Washington war party thesis. Eisenhower remains one of the most rea- 
sonable and unmilitaristic of our top military minds. He and the State 
Department chiefs were praying for a reasonable compromise settle- 
ment on Korea and Indochina. Their hopes were dashed by the pressure 
of the Washington military extremists—for an all-or-nothing settlement— 
and by the crumbling of our alliance, plus the obvious Russian intent to 
press the “perpetual revolution.” 

CRUMBLING ALLIANCE AND THE HYDROGEN BOMB: 
The French, desperate to get out of the Indochina war, are, at this writ- 
ing, endeavoring to work out a compromise truce with the Communists 
in Indochina, but they are having to do this independently of our sup- 
port. What will happen if the French work out a truce which the U. S. 
will not accept? 

Behind all negotiations stands the Hydrogen bomb, the most con- 
spicuous and weighty presence at Geneva. It has already shattered the 
Western alliance. Real peace seemingly out of reach, it fills the minds of 
all present at Geneva. Here are the thoughts that run through men’s 


minds, weighing especially heavily on our allies — thoughts which are 
(continued on NEXT page) 


World Protestants Meet 

Every Christian layman should 
be mindful of the fact that the Sec- 
ond Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches will be held 
during the last two weeks of Au- 
gust in Evanston, Ill. One hundred 
and sixty-one church bodies from 
48 countries with a total member- 
ship of 160 million will send 1,500 
delegates to consider the theme 
“Christ—the Hope of the World.” 
This will be one of the great re- 
ligious events of the century. The 
concerns that will mark this not- 
able Christian gathering may be 
understood from the six sub- 
themes: I. Faith and Order: Our 
Oneness in Christ and Our Disun- 
ity as Churches. II. Evangelism: 
The Mission of the Church to 
Those Outside Her Life. III. Social 
Problems: The Responsible So- 
ciety in a World Perspective. IV. 
International Affairs: Christians in 
the Struggle for World Community. 
V. Intergroup Relations: The 
Church Amid Racial and Ethnic 
Tensions. VI. The Laity: The Chris- 
tian in His Vocation. 

A careful study of the above 
wording forecasts where the em- 
phasis of world Christian thought 
will fall in the next generation. 
But the World Council Assembly 
will be opposed or ignored, first, 
by the Vatican which does not of- 
ficially recognize any religious or- 
ganizations outside of its own, and, 
second, by the fringe of Protestant 
conservative extremists who, while 
numerically weak and wielding lit- 
tle actual influence on world Chris- 
tian affairs, are able to gain dis- 
proportionate headline attention by 
the rash and absurd charges which 
they periodically hurl at all World 
Council and U. S. Council bodies. 

The Protestant ultra-conserva- 
tives are prepared especially to 
make war upon the WCC Assem- 
bly on the matter of the new Re- 
vised Standard Version of the Bi- 


ble, which has been one of the ma- 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 








World Protestants Meet 


(continued) 
jor projects of the WCC during re- 
cent years. The ultra-conservatives 
insist that only the English used in 
the days of King James of England 
can express the orthodoxy of the 
Scriptures. (Did you hear of the 
mountain preacher who went to a 
book store and asked for the new 
Reversed Bible? Some conservative 
brethren must be looking in that di- 
rection for their spiritual hope.) 
The main spiritual division that 
will be in evidence at the Second 
Assembly of the WCC will center 
on the theological differences aris- 
ing between the European world 
and the Western Hemisphere since 
World War II. Because of the de- 
spair and destruction which two 
world wars have created in Europe 
in one generation, European theolo- 
gy has moved towards a stronger 
emphasis on eschatological themes. 
The European mind, out of its 
weakness and despair, increasing- 
ly looks for salvation only through 
the miraculous intervention of God 
in God’s own time and way, be- 
lieving that there is little man can 
do to hasten the day or further 
God’s work. Much of American 
theology, while not denying the ab- 
solute need for God’s power in the 
fulfillment of the Kingdom of 
Christ, continues to place the em- 
phasis upon each individual’s re- 
sponsibility for the fulfillment of 
the conditions that make the com- 
ing of Christ’s Kingdom possible. 
The Assembly will be highlight- 
ed by the presence of several dis- 
tinguished churchmen from behind 
the Iron Curtain — unless fanatics 
here are able to create sufficient 
pressure on our State Department 
to bar the entrance of these church- 
men, who have so heroically fought 
communism in their homelands. 


World Buddhists Meet 

An interesting correlary to the 
fall Council Meeting is the Sixth 
World Council of Buddhism which 
begins a two-year session in Ran- 
goon, Burma, this spring. On the 
outskirts of Rangoon, in the shad- 
ow of the new World Peace Pa- 
goda, 25 modern buildings have 
been erected as a miniature city in 
which the Council will be held. The 
giant Pagoda marks a mammoth 
assembly hall seating 15,000 peo- 
ple; tons of earth and stone are 
banked on the sides to resemble a 
cave in remembrance of the first 
Buddhist Council which was held 
in a cave in India 2,500 years ago. 
The last Council was held in the 
year 1871 for the purpose of trans- 
lating the sacred writings of Bud- 
dhism from the crumbling palm 
leaves onto marble slabs. The Chat- 
tha Sangayana, as the Sixth Council 
is known throughout the Buddhist 
world, is to center upon moderniz- 


ing, comparing and correcting man- 
(continued third col., THIS page) 





X-Ray and Foreeast (continued) 


destined to change so much of the world’s attitudes, but which are being 
intentionally ignored in this country. 

THE HYDROGEN BOMB WITH THE COBALT ENCASE- 
MENT of the thermo-nuclear materials, as we previously explained, cre- 
ates the absolute weapon. It is possible to make such missiles of a size 
that only three or four would be needed to destroy all life in the major 
populous areas of the U. S. or Russia — one only could end all effective 
civilian action in smaller countries such as England, France, Italy, Japan, 
Holland, Belgium, Thailand, Burma. The death and destruction obviously 
would be incalculable; the caring for the injured, sick and dying, the 
problem of feeding, the evacuation of women and children — these prob- 
lems are simply beyond comprehension. 

Now, while in America such implications are being kept quietly 
in the shaded areas beyond public attention, our allies, especially the 
smaller nations that have suffered so much from war’s destruction, are 
vividly aware of what a Hydrogen war would do to them. 

It is the force of these considerations that crippled our policy po- 
sition at Geneva, policies built up by our State Department so painstak- 
ingly during past months. For our whole approach to Geneva was to 
unite all our allies in a firm front against Communist aggression in Indo- 
china, bolstered by the threat of atomic attack — massive retaliation — if 
the Communists did not accept our peace terms and persisted in their ex- 
pansionist policy. But in the meantime, further Hydrogen tests were made 
and publicized and the facts concerning the meaning of Hydrogen war- 
fare slowly seeped into the minds of our allies. By the time the Geneva 
Conference convened, no ally was willing to take a stand with us on such 
an ultimatum. Our strategy from then on has been to minimize Geneva, 
accept the stalemate and keep our atoms dry. 


FORTUNATELY, THERE’S ANOTHER ELEMENT: For Gen- 
eva also reveals that more than ever we face an adversary with a glass jaw. 
The Communist leaders at Geneva were tense and strident — because 
they were covering up. Neutral diplomats in attendance at Geneva, who 
have recently returned from service in embassies in Moscow, Prague, 
Warsaw, Budapest, report food shortages and hunger increasing every- 
where in the satellite countries, peasant revolts widespread. Moscow 
leaders have admitted the failure of their efforts, which began last sum- 
mer, to improve living conditions for the long suffering, sullen populace 
of Russia. The Moscow leaders have been forced to warn the Russian 
people of more food shortages ahead. (N. Y. Times, April 24.) Many 
authorities feel that the frequent flight of Russian diplomats to the free- 
dom of the West is a sign of worsening conditions within Russia that 
cannot long continue without some historic change. 

THE HEART OF THE MATTER: Geneva reveals two great 
powers locked in a stalemate of armed might from which neither can 
emerge through military action without total disaster. So we are at the 
end of the road as far as possible salvation through the military. The two 
great powers are now thrown back on their ideological resources as nev- 
er before. Freedom gives us incalculable advantage if selfish interests and 
political and military extremism do not prevent us from capitalizing on 
our advantages. The Communist ideological resources are exceedingly 
low although, with single-minded consecration to their cause, they use 
effectively what they have. But victory or defeat will depend not upon our 
guns and bombs but upon the moral and spiritual qualities of our peo- 
ple. The decisions of history in this contest will arise, not out of Wash- 
ington, but out of every American community. Every reader of Between 
The Lines is a strategic figure in this contest. 


HE CASE OF DR. OPPENHEIMER: Will this generation of Amer- 
icans miss the great story that is behind the Oppenheimer security 
case? The examination of Dr. Oppenheimer’s loyalty is more of a test of 
the quality of our public life and government, than of the qualities of Dr. 
Oppenheimer. President Eisenhower did not suspend Dr. Oppenheimer to 
protect the U. S. Government from Dr. Oppenheimer, but to protect the 
Administration from further infection from the virus politicus which 
arises Out of association with Senator McCarthy. 


Everything about Dr. Oppenheimer’s past and present had long 
ago been thoroughly combed out by the Government’s investigating agen- 
cies. The President took action only when a few burps from the senator 
indicated that he was getting ready to “expose” Dr. Oppenheimer by wav- 
ing the old records, as if he were just bringing to the public a fresh sen- 
sational discovery. The President sought to save the party from further 
destructive disunity and the national security from the chaos and weak- 
ening effects of McCarthy’s dishonest “exposures.” 

HERE IS THE STORY behind Oppenheimer, the man and the 
scientist: The kind of mind that masters calculus and trigonometry at 13 


or 14 years of age, and moves on to penetrate the secret powers of the 
(continued on NEXT page) 





World Buddhists Mee 


(continued) 

uscripts of the Buddhist scriptures, 

As we have previously reported, 
a great Buddhist revival has bee, 
stirring throughout Burma and the 
Far East, with emphasis being plag. 
ed upon the doctrines of Buddh 
as a bulwark against communism, 


Bishop Shiel Speaks Oy 
The most forceful attack on Mo. 
Carthyism recently was made 
Bishop Bernard J. Shiel of Chicago, 
a leading figure in American Cath. 
olicism. McCarthy and his follow. 
ers have been leaning heavily gp 
Catholic support, but Bishop Shie| 
stated, “Although the Church take 
no position, and will not, on sucha 
matter of public controversy, the 
Church does take a position on lies, 
calumny, the absence of charity anj 
calculated deceit. These things ar 
wrong—even if they are mistakenly 
thought of as means to a good end, 
“They are morally evil and t 
call them good or to act as if they 
were permissible under certain cir. 
cumstances is itself a monstrou 
perversion of morality. They ar 
not justified by any cause — leas 
of all by the cause of anti-com 
munism, which should unite rathe 
than divide us in these times.” 
Bishop Shiel explained, “It is not 
enough to say that someone is anti- 
Communist to win my support. It 
has been said that patriotism is 
the scoundrel’s last refuge. In this 
day and age, anti-communism is 








sometimes the scoundrel’s first de- 
fense . . . one of the noisiest anti- 
Communists of recent history was 
a man named Adolf Hitler. He was 
not wrong because he was anti 
Communist. He was wrong because 
he was immorally anti-Communist, 
he countered Communist tyranny 
with a tyranny of his own. And in- 
evitably, Herr Hitler was a dismal 
failure as an anti-Communist.” 
Bichop Shiel’s words recalled the 
statement by the noted Jesuit edi- 
tor of the National Catholic Week: 
ly “America” (Nov. 22) in which 
he excoriated McCarthy’s big-lie 
technique. The educated and demo- 
cratic element of the Roman Cath 
olic Church in America includes 
many of McCarthy’s most articulate 
enemies because he represents the 
worst phases in Catholic history 
(the Inquisition, the immoral tyran- 
ny of the Borgias, etc.) which er 
lightened Catholics attribute to the 
un-Christian elements that 
trated the church deliberately in 
their lust for power. His suppor 
comes from the archaic and fanatic 
factions in the church who follow 
the feudalistic policies of Rome. 





CORRECTION: The publisher 
of the book McCarthy, The Man, 
The Senator, The Ism by Anderson 
and May was Beacon Press, rather 
than Doubleday, as stated in out 
issue Of April 15. 
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at | Accent on Mediocrity? 

Democracy’s foundation is an 
enlightened populace that is capa- 
ble of making wise decisions at the 
polls and able to carry the responsi- 
pilities of citizenship. But an en- 
tha jightened populace depends on edu- 

cation, a respect for the facts, for 
the record, for the philosophies 
ut which underly decisions and mold 
i, trends. Hence the real subversives 
by in the U. S. today are those who 
gorify the ordinary, the common- 
th. place, the mediocre. Other democ- 
rcies in history have floundered 
and been lost in the morass of in- 
nie| F adequate citizenship, and as ours 
ke; moves out of its frontier phase, it 
ha approaches the crucial time of 
testing. 

“Our nation can no longer af- 
ford mediocrity,” warned historian 
Henry Steele Commager recently. 
“Our schools must perform the old 
and even new tasks of putting a 
premium on intelligence .., but ed- 
uation cannot put a premium on 
brains if society does not do the 
same . . . But what is our attitude 
toward brains — toward the intel- 
lectual? What do the young learn, 
at home, in the newspapers, over 
the radio, on television and wher- 
ever they turn, about the intel- 
not f lectual! 
nti} “They learn that intellectuals are 
]tPnot really to be trusted because 
they have a fatal tendency to in- 
this } dulge in subversion. They learn that 

is intellectuals are trouble makers. 
def They learn that college professors 
nti: § are absent-minded and woolly and 
was} silly; that ‘brain trust’ is a term of 
was} contempt; that ‘eggheads’ are not to 
nti-§ be entrusted with political power. 
us— “And when they grow old 
ist; enough to concern themselves with 
inyf practical matters they learn that 
in-f the teacher, the scholar, the libra- 
naf rian are the lowest paid of profes- 
sional workers, and that the rewards 
‘not only of money, but of position 
rf and prestige go not to the intellec- 
‘tual leader but to the entertainer, 

. or the manufacturer or the 
banker.” 

America is at a crisis in educa- 
tion — our decisions, our values, 
the mutual respect between school 
and society will determine our to- 
morrows far more accurately than 
will the achievements of our poli- 
ticians and military men. 
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Science in the Soviet 

To underestimate Russia’s po- 
tential in scientific achievement 
@would reflect a dangerous smug- 

‘Ness on our part. For not only does 
Russia have some of the world’s 
great scientists but the emphasis 
Mput on scientific education is for- 
midable. In 1953, 12 per cent of 
Russia’s total budget was spent on 
education, and an expert who has 
appraised Russia’s education close- 


ly, states that the 17-year-old stu- 
(continued third col., THIS page) 


CONVERSATION IN A JET 











The fact that man can now travel almost twice as fast as the 
speed of sound alters many things —our concepts of distance, time 
and space, of what is close and what is remote. But the most im- 
portant truths of life are not changed; in fact, their meaning for us is 
greatly intensified. “Thou shalt not kill,” “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” “Blessed are the peace makers” — these now leap at 


us with the force of an ultimatum ... unless we are moving so fast 
that truth itself becomes blurred, as with the airmen who bombed 
their own comrades in Korea because they could not see at jet speed. 
Isn’t there some terrible warning in this, that if we are to live at a 
supersonic pace we must enlarge our vision of the eternal laws? 





X-Ray and Foreeast (continued) 


universe soon after reaching voting age, is not one likely to become inter- 
ested in the virtues and shenanegans of militant politics. Young men who 
spend their working hours measuring light beams from distant stars and 
getting the accurate weight of planets a 100 million light years away will 
not develop much passion over the narrow boundaries that divide the 
tribes of men. For this reason the case of Dr. Oppenheimer extends far 
beyond the slim nervous figure of this atomic genius; it includes Dr. Al- 
bert Einstein, Enrico Fermi, Harold Urey, Leo Szilard and others among 
the greatest minds of our age. They have all written and said things in 
such conflict with narrow concepts of current nationalism as might bring 
about their imprisonment if some of our political hot rods ever got con- 
trol of the FBI. These atomic scientists, while deeply cherishing America’s 
great tradition of freedom, by the very nature of their work are in- 
capable of following the more superficial types of nationalistic passions. 
When they unlocked the astounding powers of the atom they saw that the 
thing was far too big for man’s past, with his narrow visions and endless 
divisions and conflicts; that, if this power became an instrumentality of 
such limited concepts, widespread destruction would become inevitable. 
Certainly this is now apparent to all, as we veer back and forth along the 
edge of atomic war in the crises that frequently overtake us. 


Atomic scientists, forced by the knowledge of the powers they 
were developing to think in international terms, have consequently been 
alert to any pattern of international life that offered hope for man to find 
his way out of this desperate dilemma. Only two great world-wide pro- 
grams of international brotherhood have had sufficient sweeping power to 
command universal interest. One has been somewhat bogged down for 
1900 years in dogma and institutionalism; the other, in many ways a sad 
perversion of the teachings of Christ, offers a brotherhood of man 
through the revolution of “the proletariat.” Since Christianity had failed 
to stop the course of repeated and increasingly destructive wars, it was 
inevitable that such minds as Robert J. Oppenheimer’s should watch with 


fascination the progress of the Marxist revolution with its promise of 
(continued on NEXT page) 


Science in the Soviet 


(continued) 

dent in Moscow would probably 
compare well in a factual examina- 
tion with the 17-year old student in 
New York —with a high school 
curriculum that gives him sound 
training in Russian literature and 
history, a foreign language, mathe- 
matics, science, geography, the con- 
stitution of the U.S.S.R., and phys- 
ical training. 

Merit is the basis for opportuni- 
ties for a higher education with al- 
most all students receiving financial 
aid from the state. The better the 
student’s record, the greater his 
choice of school, and the prestige 
of engineering and science in Rus- 
sia today is so great that it attracts 
many of the more gifted students. 
This prestige is deliberately built 
up but not entirely by evil means 
as we are often led to believe. 
Russian newspaper headlines go to 
the scientists rather than to film 
stars, football players or criminals. 
Expeditions in search of new min- 
erals, meteorological experiments, 
research in development of new 
aluminum alloys or chemicals all 
are written up in the popular style 
of the sports page. In children’s 
books, the heroes are not spies or 
detectives but engineers and scien- 
tists. The adventures are struggles 
to divert the course of a river to 
irrigate a desert, or to measure the 
salinity of water under icebergs, or 
to search for uranium. 

Such social pressures naturally 
turn the more intelligent students 
toward science and technology on a 
scale beyond that existing today in 
any other country. The level of 
work in the universities and techni- 
cal institutes is rigorous — the pe- 
riod of training running five years 
with strict discipline, no spare time 
and strenuous examinations. In the 
science department of Moscow 
University, up to 46 hours a week 
may be spent on compulsory 
classes, but all courses in applied 
science include periods of practical 
experience in factory or mine or 
farm. Such courses are said to be 
equivalent to requirements for an 
American Ph.D., with the same 
stimulation and enthusiasm for re- 
search that exists in our laborator- 
ies. A prominent British scientist 
(Eric Ashby, President of Queens 
University, Belfast), after a survey 
of Soviet scientific institutions, de- 
scribed leading libraries in Russia 
as having complete files of the lat- 
est scientific journals from all over 
the world, no matter how obscure, 
and stated that research workers in 
Russia have to read fluently at least 
two foreign languages. (N. Y. 
Times, April 18.) 

This over-emphasis on science 
will undoubtedly produce a genera- 
tion of superior technicians, though 


it may boomerang unless a more 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 





Science in the Soviet 
(continued) 

balanced program is developed. 
Our own scientific institutions have 
already recognized the necessity for 
giving our engineers and scientists 
more background in the humanities 
that they may better understand 
the role of science in our world, 
and keep it in perspective. 

The great advantage of freedom 
which Western scientists enjoy will 
only prove its value in the long run 
as our scientific achievement car- 
ries with it moral values which are 
not to be expected of science in 
the Soviet where dialectic material- 
ism submerges all spiritual consid- 
erations. The drive of Soviet sci- 
ence is to advance the Marxist state 
and the individual only as he is a 
citizen and a cog in the machinery 
of that state. The scientists of the 
free West who ignore spiritual and 
moral precepts are doing little 
therefore to advance the victory of 
the Christian West over the threat 
of Communist materialism. 

But in judging Russian scientists, 
it is important to recognize that 
they do not live by our values, Mr. 
Ashby continued. “For generations 
our tradition has encouraged indi- 
viduality; for generations their tra- 
dition has suppressed it. Freedom 
means less to them, and the ameni- 
ties of civilization—hot water, 
good food, comfortable accommo- 
dations — they can readily forego 
. . . But they are just as intelligent 
as we are and soon they will be just 
as well educated. They are just as 
capable as we are of adjusting 
themselves to clumsy politicians. 
And they have one quality we in the 
West have lost — the deep inferior- 
ity complex which drives them to 
spectacular achievements.” Mr. 
Ashby suggests that we can’t meet 
this challenge by studiously re- 
maining ignorant of it or “by tell- 
ing ourselves fairy stories about de- 
spondent scientists doing hack work 
to the orders of the Politburo.” 

He suggests that we evaluate So- 
viet science accurately, and to this 
end that a good number of our sci- 
entists should learn to read Russian 
fluently enough to follow the prog- 
ress of scientific research there. 
For Russia’s progress in solid sci- 
entific education is less spectacular 
but far more significant than the 
work of the spies. 





Hope in Africa 
In the midst of Africa’s seething 
poverty, hatred and violence, an 
oasis of hope exists, a spot of green 
in the vast brown of the desert that 
spreads out from Cairo to Central 


Africa. It is Gezira (the Arabic 
word for island) which may be- 
come the model of economic, so- 
cial and political planning for the 
whole of the continent. Yet just 40 
years ago this land was as brown 


as the rest of the desert. The peas- 
(continued third col., THIS page) 
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world unity through the establishment of the rule of the common man— 
or proletariat. It is equally natural that other men, whose intellectual 
scope and comprehension of electronics do not extend beyond cleaning 
spark plugs, would look with suspicion on the wistful quizzical interest 
in communism which the atomic scientists evinced 10 and 15 years ago. 
By and large, with some distinguished and happy exceptions, the spark 
plug minds are sitting in the seats of the mighty in Washington. 

THE INEVITABLE CONFLICT of viewpoint between the poli- 
ticians, the military and the nuclear scientists was submerged during days 
when the atomic power was being developed under the pressure of war’s 
extreme demands. With the end of the war, the men who were fashion- 
ing the new atomic and hydrogen weapons shuddered as they watched 
and listened to the men who would be entrusted with decisions concern- 
ing these weapons. And the politicians looked with increasing distrust 
upon the scientists who have been frank to say that the political dogmas 
and traditions of nationalism, still dominant in Washington, Moscow, 
London and all the other capitals, were much too limited for the survival 
of man in the new hydrogen age. 

When it became evident that the Moscow tyrants would not co- 
operate on any type of international control of atomic power, the scien- 
tists, while in full accord with the effort to keep our atomic weapons de- 
velopment in step with defense needs, have ceaselessly urged that the 
U.S. lead the way in peace-time development of atomic energy and in 
guiding all men and nations towards international accord on atomic pow- 
er as well as on all political issues. If Russia continued to balk, well and 
good, said the scientists; let us continue our moral and spiritual leader- 
ship, drawing the world to our side and leaving Russia to simmer in its 
own fears and hates. Needless to say, comparatively little has been done 
in peace-time development of atomic power beyond talk, and we have 
driven much of the world from us by our 40 dramatic exhibitions of 
atomic annihilation weapons. As one atomic scientist put it, “We used 
to thank God each day that we—and not Russia — had the A-bomb; 
now we watch the sun come up each day — and thank God.” 


Hence, the ominous innuendos by radio voices and the ponderous 
shaking of editorial heads in the ultra conservative sections of the press, 
over the dark and dangerous mysteries lurking around the figures of Op- 
penheimer, Einstein, Fermi and others who gave the U.S. its atomic 
weapons but who today are out of harmony with much of our atomic 
policy. But it is not these men who are dangerous. We demanded that 
they make the weapons — yet only such types of minds could have pro- 
duced atomic power. It is the rest of us who are dangerous, who are not 
moving forward intellectually, morally and spiritually to match the age 
they have given us. 

The Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, a publication presenting the 
views of the outstanding atomic research men of America, recently ran 
an editorial signed by ten of the nation’s leading nuclear scientists, which 
charged the American Government with breach of faith in its action 
against Dr. Oppenheimer. “Oppenheimer’s past associations have been 
known all along by all military intelligence officers,” stated the atomic sci- 
entists in the statement. “It is a gross breach of faith on the part of the 
Government to call upon a man to assume such heavy responsibilities 
with full knowledge of his life history, and then, after he has demon- 
strably done his best and given his most valuable service to the nation, to 
use these facts, which were known all the time, to cast aspersions on his 
integrity.” Apropos of making a case of Oppenheimer’s opposition to the 
Hydrogen bomb, the Bulletin states, “He was entitled to his opinion as a 
man, and it would be absurd to say that all doubts on these scores have 
been resolved or ever can be resolved.” Many of the top atomic scien- 
tists still believe Hydrogen power will prove utterly unmanageable as a 
military weapon. As one atomic scientist said to your editor, “Atomic 
scientists recognize that they are amateurs when it comes to dealing with 
the undercurrents of political and military intrigue; but likewise Wash- 
ington politico-military figures are usually amateurs in the field of sci- 
ence. And such amateurs, turned loose with atomic power, could blunder 
our world into a flaming inferno before the end of our era.” 

THE CHRISTIAN LAY MIND should be challenged by this. If 
the atomic scientists in their youth did get off the track, it was in their 
search for a path to universal brotherhood which could save man from 
self-destruction. If we had not let the path of Christian brotherhood be- 
come so overgrown with dogmatism, institutionalism and personal self- 
seeking, these wondering young men might have found the better way 
and helped lead the world to it. That most leading atomic scientists are 
deeply spiritual in their concepts today —some of them almost evan- 
gelical — makes this truth all the more haunting as we regard the past, 
all the more challenging as we face the future. 


Burt. Care 


Hope in Africa 
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ants scratched from the unrespon, 
ing earth a bare existence. In 193 
their income averaged $84 a yey 
Last year the average income of jx 
35,000 tenants was $1,820. (Wp) 

Forty years ago there wasn't, 
school or clinic or village hall in a 
these million acres. Now every yj 
lage or group of hamlets has its yj. 
lage hall, school and clinic. Brig 
bungalows replace mud huts. 

NO IMPERIALISM HERP 
Along with this economic and » 
cial advance goes political advan 
also. This great venture (the 
est centralized agricultural schem 
in the world outside Russia) is noy 
entirely owned by the Sudanese (5) 
per cent by the new all-Africy 
Government, 50 per cent by th 
tenants themselves) and admini. 
tered democratically through yj. 
lage, regional and central councik 

The scheme began in 1910 as, 
joint partnership among the Suda 
Government (then administered by 
British officials), the peasant own 
ers of the land, and two Britis; 
corporations. The Sudan Govem§ 
ment took 40 per cent of the pr 
ceeds, the tenants 40, the corpon 
tions 20. The plan was to irrigat 
from the Nile to produce cotto 

For 15 years pumps were used, 
then by 1925 the Sennar Dam wa 
completed, which feeds 3,000 mils 
of channels. This formerly ari 
area is now fruitful with cotton, 
wheat, vegetables and cattle fodder 
The Sudan Government’s annul 
share of the revenue from th 
scheme is over $47,600,000. The ¢j 
gain in health and education is th 
result of the $700,000 a year whic 
is devoted to a Social Development 
Fund, and $210,000 a year o 
research. 

At first the administrative staf 
was almost entirely British, but now 
it is becoming rapidly Sudanized af 
men are trained for the jobs 
The Gezira scheme was passed 
completely to Sudanese ownership 
when the original concessions t 
the British corporations ended it 
1950 and were not renewed. 


In one sense, the Gezira plat 
has been too successful. Some @ 
the tenants are inclined to sit idk 
like the old Russian Kulaks ani 
employ cheap labor to do all th 
work. Minimum wage rates afi 
trade unions are required to prt 
vent this exploitation, and do it bij 
democratic methods. 

Nevertheless, the Gezira point 
the way for Western aid to Africa 
It proves the possibility of expant 
ing production (the plan is being 
extended to another million acres} 
of revolutionizing the economit 
and social conditions of the people 
of training Africans to perform tht 
skilled administrative jobs; of doing 
this without external exploitation. 








